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Korean Association for Community 
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MEXT 

Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, 
Science and Technology (Japan) 

MOE 

Ministry of Education (Singapore) 

NACLL 

National Advisory Committee for Lifelong 
Learning (Japan) 

NFE 

Non-Formal Education 

NILE 

National Institute for Lifelong Education 
(Republic of Korea) 

NTQS 

National Technical Qualifications System 
(Republic of Korea) 

OECD 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development 

OUJ 

Open University of Japan 

PA 

People's Association (Singapore) 

PISA 

Programme for International Student 
Assessment (OECD) 

SCCs 

Student Care Centres (Singapore) 

SDF 

Skills Development Fund (Singapore) 

SDL 

Skills Development Levy (Singapore) 

UlS 

UNESCO Institute for Statistics 

UNISIM 

Singapore Institute of Management 
University 

WDA 

Workforce Development Agency 
(Singapore) 

WSQ 

Workforce Skills Qualifications (Singapore) 

WTS 

Workfare Training Scheme (Singapore) 
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BUILDING A LEARNING SOCIETY IN 
JAPAN, THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA AND SINGAPORE 


FOREWORD 


The concept of lifelong learning, introduced into international debate in the UNESCO report Learning to Be (1972), 
has become recognised as all learning ‘from cradle to grave', including formal, non-formal and informal learning. 
It focuses on the triangle of knowledge, skills and attitudes that enhances employability, personal development, 
active citizenship and social inclusion. Learning holds deep significance in Asian culture and will certainly continue 
to have critical importance in today's globalised and technology-driven world. 

This report was originally commissioned by the National Steering Committee on Building a Learning Society (2012- 
2020) in Viet Nam as a reference document to assist policymakers and education experts in Viet Nam in their 
efforts to develop a national strategy for building a learning society based on the example of three countries 
that provide a wide range of learning opportunities for their citizens; namely, Japan, the Republic of Korea and 
Singapore. What these countries have in common, in addition to highly prosperous and modernised economies, is 
a strong Confucian influence on education and culture. This influence is also strongly felt in Viet Nam. Compared 
to the European emphasis on learning for work, the main emphasis in these countries is on the value of learning to 
promote the overall well-being of society. 

The Deputy Prime Minister of Viet Nam, Nguyen Thien Nhan stated that ‘lifelong learning has really become 
a strategic issue in Viet Nam over the last ten years. Much has been done but not all achieved. The process of 
moving from a traditional education system to lifelong learning is slow and confusing'. I hope, in making this report 
available to policymakers and practitioners in the international community, that it can also inform other countries' 
efforts to clarify and fast-track lifelong learning. 


Arne Carlsen 
Director 

UNESCO Institute for Lifelong Learning 
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BUILDING A LEARNING SOCIETY IN 
JAPAN, THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA AND SINGAPORE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The idea of the learning society has been discussed as a 
concept since the late 1960s. In 1972 the concept was 
mooted in the report to UNESCO by the International 
Commission on the Development of Education, chaired 
by Edgar Faure, entitled Learning to Be: The World of 
Education Today and Tomorrow (hereafter referred to as 
the ‘Faure Report'). This report argued that education is 
no longer the privilege of the elite, nor is it applicable to 
only one age group; rather, it needs to embrace the whole 
community and the whole lifetime of the individual. 
The Faure Report appealed to UNESCO Member States 
to reorganise their educational structures on two basic 
premises: first, that a learning society is one in which all 
agencies and organised bodies, public and private, act 
as providers of education; and second, that all citizens 
should be engaged in learning, taking full advantage of 
the opportunities provided by the learning society. 

Most significantly, the Faure Report argued: ‘The 
school has its own role to play and will have to develop 
it even further. But it will be less and less In a posi- 
tion to claim the education functions in society as its 
special prerogative. All sectors — public administration, 
industry, communications, transport — must take part 
in promoting education. Local and national communi- 
ties are in themselves eminently educative institutions' 
(Faure etal., 1972: 162). Furthermore, the Faure Report 
promoted the principle that ‘every individual must be in 
a position to keep learning throughout his life' and that 
the idea of lifelong education is ‘the keystone of the 
learning society' (op. cit.: 181). 

In 1996 the International Commission on Education for 
the Twenty-first Century, chaired by Jacques Delors, 
stressed in its report to UNESCO (Learning: The Treasure 
Within, hereafter referred to as the ‘Delors Report'; 
Delors et al, 1996) that the concept of learning through- 
out life is key to the twenty-first century, and that it tran- 
scends the traditional distinction between initial and con- 
tinuing education. The Delors Report also stressed that 
the concept of learning throughout life leads directly to 
that of a learning society, a society that offers many and 
varied opportunities for learning, both at the school level 
and in economic, social and cultural life. Such a society 
should enable people to develop a better understanding 


of themselves and their environment and encourage them 
to play their social role at work and in the community. 

It is clear that the age we live in is beset by innumer- 
able social and economic problems and challenges 
such as mass poverty and hunger, demographic shifts, 
unemployment, climate change, urbanisation, migra- 
tion, financial crises, threats to peace and security, and 
the onward march of globalisation. In the face of such 
problems, many countries are adopting approaches that 
can be characterised by the terms ‘learning society' and 
‘lifelong learning'. Japan, the Republic of Korea and 
Singapore are salient examples of this. Based on case 
study reports on the three countries (Sasai, 2012; Jo, 
2012; Lee and Yang, 2012) and on published data, this 
synthesis report presents a description of their national 
socio-economic climates and an assessment of their po- 
litical will and governmental commitment to building a 
learning society. In particular, it summarises the coun- 
tries' key policies and strategies, analyses the priority 
building blocks called for in each case, and identifies 
some policy lessons learned. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONTEXTS 

While the developmental contexts of Japan, the Republic 
of Korea and Singapore are different, some common 
features necessary for building a learning society can be 
identified. It is generally accepted that the cultural tradi- 
tions of the three countries have been heavily influenced 
by Confucianism. They therefore understand the im- 
portance of an educated workforce to achieve economic 
growth, and they recognise the need to invest in research. 
All three countries have striven to develop a knowledge- 
based economy and have pursued a policy of integrating 
education and human resources planning with economic 
policy. In the past several decades, all three countries, 
despite lacking natural resources, have seen high rates of 
economic growth. High rates of investment in education 
have ensured an educated, productive labour force, and 
high rates of saving have provided a ready supply of capi- 
tal. Recent years, however, have seen major demographic 
shifts in these three countries give rise to rapidly ageing 
societies. These shifts will have a considerable influence 
on growth over the coming decades. 
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POLITICAL WILL, NATIONAL POLICIES AND STRATEGIES 

The value placed on education in Japan, the Republic of 
Korea and Singapore is extremely high, reflecting both the 
aforementioned socio-economic contexts and the histori- 
cal and cultural influence of Confucian philosophy. This 
is expressed in legal frameworks and national education 
policies in the three countries, where the right to educa- 
tion is guaranteed to all citizens throughout their lives. 
Measures may be summarised as follows: 

Policies - With regard to learning in the workplace, the 
three countries link education and training with skills 
required in the labour market. 

Action plans - To translate national policies into concrete 
measures, the governments have prepared action 
plans. Specific goals, expected results and perform- 
ance indicators given in the plans guide the imple- 
mentation, evaluation and improvement of strategies. 
Governance - The three countries share the view that 
planning and delivery of learning opportunities are 
better conducted at local level. The role of the national 
ministries is to act as a guardian of standards, ensur- 
ing that overall curriculum needs are met and profes- 
sional training is given to staff. However, institutional 
arrangements vary between the three countries. 
Financing - Expenditure on adult education in the three 
countries is relatively low. However, government funds 
are supplemented by innovative funding schemes such 
as the Lifelong Learning Endowment Fund in Singapore 
and the Employment Insurance Fund in the Republic of 
Korea, which mobilise resources from the private sector. 
Regulations are also in place to encourage private sec- 
tor and local government investment in lifelong learn- 
ing. In Japan and the Republic of Korea, 33.6 per cent 
and 40.4 per cent respectively of total expenditure on 
educational institutions comes from private sources, in- 
cluding individual families. This is much higher than the 
OECD average of 16.5 per cent (OECD, 2011: 6). 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Some common lessons can be drawn from the three 
countries' endeavours. These may be summarised as 
follows: 


Quality formal education - In Japan, the Republic of 
Korea and Singapore, schools have been made ac- 
cessible to a mass clientele without compromising the 
quality of the schooling itself. This has been achieved 
by maintaining high standards of curriculum design 
and teacher performance and recognising the signifi- 
cance of retraining and regularly assessing educators. 
Learning cities and community based learning - All 
three countries have a policy of supporting networks 
of community-based learning spaces, centres and or- 
ganisations. Such facilities, which are in easy reach of 
the public, play a vital role in creating learning envi- 
ronments as people are motivated to make use of the 
ample learning opportunities in these centres in their 
spare time. 

Workplace learning - The three countries have formed 
successful collaborations between employers and 
employees. Employees have the opportunity to de- 
velop their skills and often the employers are rec- 
ognised and rewarded for excellence in employee 
training. 

ICT and e-learning - Information and Communications 
Technology is having a profound influence on the 
growth of learning societies, as learning is now acces- 
sible to a wider range of learners. This has enormous 
potential for building a more cohesive and robust 
learning society. 

Recognising learning outcomes - In the three countries, 
learners are informed of their specific achievements, 
which helps keep them motivated. Programmes 
identify and recognise various learning experiences 
and coach skills that are transferable and applicable 
to all companies. 

Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore have already 
made remarkable progress in building learning societies. 
Their approaches and experiences have policy implica- 
tions for many other countries. While the idea of a learn- 
ing society is accepted by more and more countries in the 
world, there is no one size that fits all. It is therefore im- 
portant to draw lessons from as many different contexts 
as possible, and for those countries that have achieved 
success in building learning societies to share their expe- 
riences. We hope that this report will contribute to this 
process of sharing and mutual learning. 
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BUILDING A LEARNING SOCIETY IN 
JAPAN, THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA AND SINGAPORE 


2. NATIONAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONTEXTS 


2.1. Cultural background 

It is generally accepted that the cultural traditions 
of Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore have 
been influenced by Confucianism, although Confucian 
thought has been adapted and institutionalised in differ- 
ent ways. The typical characteristics of a Confucian soci- 
ety, as identified by scholars, include strong government, 
a tight bureaucratic structure, a hierarchical social order, 
a networked social structure, high levels of educational 
aspiration and attainment, as well as an emphasis on 
values such as diligence, thrift, cooperation, respect for 
elders, loyalty to one's group or organisation, reciproc- 
ity and humility (Hur and Hur, 1999). All three countries 
understand that an educated workforce is necessary to 
achieve economic growth and social development, and 
all of them recognise the need to invest in research in or- 
der to make their economies competitive and their socie- 
ties innovative. Beginning in the 1960s, these countries 
sought to provide their populations with greater access 
to post-secondary education, and they achieved impres- 
sive results in this regard. However, some pedagogic 
elements from Confucianism - such as the dominant 
role of teachers, exam-driven schooling and pressure to 


conform to group norms - might inhibit learners from 
developing creativity and an innovative spirit. To over- 
come these inhibiting factors, the countries concerned 
have in recent years promoted educational reform that 
specifically aims to enhance learners' ingenuity. 

Due to the influence of Confucianism, citizens of all 
three countries value harmony within the family, com- 
munity and society as a whole, which contrasts with 
the greater emphasis on individualism found in the 
West. The Confucian sense of community encourages 
individuals to put group needs ahead of their own per- 
sonal desires. In Japan, for example, this strong sense 
of community and harmony has had a positive impact 
on facilitating learning in the community and bringing 
about changes that enhance local life. On one hand, 
Japanese society has become more individualistic as it 
has experienced social and economic changes such as 
declining birth rates, urbanisation and the transition to 
an information society (Tanaka, 2000). On the other 
hand, however, a new form of solidarity has emerged, 
in which formerly isolated individuals have established 
new types of bonds with others by initiating their own 
learning activities (Sawano, 2012). 


Figure 1: GDP per capita (current US$) 



• Japan 

• Republic of Korea 

• Singapore 

o World average 


Source: World Bank, 2014 
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2000 2010 


2013 
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2.2. Economic development 

Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore have expe- 
rienced rapid and generally sustained economic growth 
since the 1960s and typify ‘East Asian economic miracle'. 
As shown in Figure 1, per capita GDP (gross development 
product) increased markedly in the three countries since 
1960. In the late 1980s, the Japanese economy was the 
first in Asia to catch up with industrial economies in the 
West. However, Japan's economic growth slowed down in 
the 1990s and has been in decline since 2010. 

A number of major factors account for the rapid growth in 
the three countries. For example, a high savings rate has 
provided ample funds for investment, and their economic 
policies have consistently favoured a manufacturing sec- 
tor with a strong emphasis on technology. With meagre 
natural resources making it difficult to compete in the inter- 
national market, rapid industrialisation required substan- 
tial efforts to upgrade workforce skills and knowledge. In 
Singapore, for example, the government believes that the 
only way the country can compete with other developed 
countries is through heavy investment in education and the 
continuous upgrading of labour skills through training and 
development programmes (Gross, 1999). In recent years, 
as the three countries have striven to develop a knowledge- 
based economy, they have increasingly pursued a policy of 
integrating education and human resources planning with 
economic policies for sustainable growth. 

A recent OECD study (Schleicher, 2012) shows that 
students in certain countries with few natural resourc- 
es, including Singapore, the Republic of Korea and 

Table 1: Exports of goods and services (% of GDP) 


Japan, achieved high scores in the PISA (Programme for 
International Student Assessment) tests. As Schleicher 
notes, one possible explanation for this is that these 
countries' main resources are their citizens' knowledge 
and skills, and that these societies therefore place a 
strong emphasis on education. 

2.3. Globalisation 

Globalisation is a process of integrating the globe through 
increasing flows of capital, products, services, ideas and 
people across international borders. Japan, the Republic 
of Korea and Singapore have all recognised the impor- 
tance of promoting exports in order to reap the fruits 
of globalisation and compete in the world economy. As 
shown in Table 1, in the three countries the volume of 
exports of goods and services is substantial in relation to 
their GDP. In Singapore, the volume in 2012 was as high 
as 195 per cent of its GDP. 

In all three countries, economic globalisation has stimu- 
lated higher productivity, new technology development 
and improved quality control. According to Chung (2002: 
22-23), globalisation has exerted a tremendous impact 
on people, firms and states. Success and survival are now 
determined to a great extent by the ability to perform 
in global markets characterised by intense competition. 
The competitiveness of a nation is determined by many 
factors, including good human resources, willingness to 
adopt advanced technology, effective policies and po- 
litical stability. Owing to the globalisation of economic 
activities and the rapid development of information tech- 
nology, the three countries have focused on building a 



1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2012 

Japan 

10.7 

10.6 

13.4 

10.3 

10.9 

15.2 

14.7 

Republic of Korea 

3.2 

12.9 

30.2 

25.9 

35.0 

49.4 

56.3 

Singapore 
World average 

162.9 

12.8 

126.1 

14.6 

202.1 

19.9 

177.2 

19.6 

189.2 

25.7 

199.3 

28.8 

195.1 

30.3 










Source: World Bank, 2014 



Okayama City (Japan) 



Table 2: Urban population as % of total 



1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Japan 

63.3 

71.9 

76.2 

77.3 

78.6 

90.5 

Republic of 
Korea 

27.7 

40.7 

56.7 

73.8 

79.6 

81.9 

Singapore 
World average 

100.0 

33.5 

100.0 

36.5 

100.0 

39.3 

100.0 

42.9 

100.0 

46.6 

100.0 

51.5 









Source: World Bank, 2014 


Table 3: Life expectancy at birth (years) 



1960 

Male Female 

1970 

Male Female 

1980 

Male Female 

1990 

Male Female 

2000 

Male Female 

2010 

Male Female 

Japan 

65 70 

69 75 

74 79 

76 82 

78 85 

80 86 

Republic of 
Korea 

51 56 

59 66 

621 70 

67 76 

72 80 

77 84 

Singapore 
World average 

62 69 

51 54 

65 72 

58 61 

69 75 

61 65 

74 78 

64 68 

76 80 

66 70 

79 84 

68 72 









Source: World Bank, 2014 
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Table 4: Fertility rate (births per woman) 



1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Japan 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

Republic of 
Korea 

6.2 

4.5 

2.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

Singapore 
World average 

5.5 

5.0 

3.1 

4.7 

1.7 

3.7 

1.9 

3.3 

Not available 
2.6 

1.2 

2.5 









Source: World Bank, 2014 

capacity to compete in a knowledge economy. In the 
aftermath of the Asian financial crisis in the late 1990s, 
the policy has been to transform the economy into a 
knowledge-based one in which innovation can thrive, 
thereby improving overall productivity even further. 

2.4. Demographic changes 

Demographic changes have profound effects on a coun- 
try's social and economic development. In past decades, 
demographic conditions in the three countries were con- 
ducive to high rates of economic growth. Since the 1950s, 
people of working age have made up the largest section 
of the population. High rates of investment in education 
have ensured an educated, productive labour force, and 
high rates of saving have provided a ready supply of capital 
(Mason, 1997). In particular, urbanisation has reallocated 
labour from the low-productivity agricultural sector to the 
higher-productivity service and industrial sectors, thus con- 
tributing to economic growth. Whereas Singapore is a city- 
state, as can be noted from Table 2, there was a massive 
migration of younger workers from rural to urban areas in 
Japan from the 1960s to the 1970s, and in the Republic of 
Korea from the 1970s to the 1980s. 

Table 5: Population aged 65 and above (% of total) 


Figure 2: Population aged 65 and above (% of total) 

• Japan 

• Republic of Korea 

• Singapore 

O World average 



Source: World Bank, 2014 



1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2013 

Japan 

5.7 

7.0 

9.0 

11.9 

17.2 

23.0 

25.1 

Republic of Korea 

3.7 

3.3 

3.9 

5.0 

7.3 

11.1 

12.2 

Singapore 

2.0 

3.3 

4.7 

5.6 

7.3 

9.0 

10.2 

World average 

5.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.2 

6.9 

7.7 

7.9 










Source; World Bank, 2014 



National Institute for Lifelong Education (Republic of Korea) 



In recent years, however, there have been substantial de- 
mographic shifts in the three countries. Life expectancy at 
birth has improved for both men and women (Table 3); the 
fertility rate has decreased (Table 4); and the proportion of 
the population aged 65 and above has increased (Table 5). 
According to Tricks (2012), ‘Japan is heading into a demo- 
graphic vortex. It is the fastest-ageing society on Earth and 
the first big country in history to have started shrinking rap- 
idly from natural causes'. At the turn of the century, 17 per 
cent of the population was aged 65 or over. This figure had 
climbed to 25 per cent in 2013 and is projected to reach 28 
per cent by 2020 ('Tricks, 2012). In Singapore, the combina- 
tion of a longer lifespan and lower fertility rates is leading 
to a rapidly ageing population. In 2010, 9 per cent of the 
population was over 65 years of age. By 2030 it will be 20 
per cent (Committee on Ageing Issues, 2006). Unlike some 
European countries, immigration in Japan and Korea remains 
much lower than the OECD average: 0.05 per cent and 0.11 
per cent of the total populations respectively compared with 
0.60 per cent average in 2011 (OECD, 2013). 


These trends will have a considerable influence on 
growth over the coming decades. For example, the age- 
ing population is creating new challenges with regard to 
employment, pensions and healthcare. However, cer- 
tain examples show that a decreasing population does 
not necessarily mean economic and social decline. The 
economic effects of population decline can be offset 
by measures to reform the social system, restructure 
industry, introduce new technology and heighten pro- 
ductivity. For older people, whose physical independ- 
ence is constrained, learning may be one of the few ar- 
eas where they can continue to exercise independence. 
It is therefore very important that they be provided with 
educational opportunities that afford maximum lear- 
ner autonomy and independence (McNair, 2009: 56). 
In Singapore, for example, the Committee of Ageing 
Issues (2006) called on universities and polytechnics to 
provide more learning opportunities for older people in 
order to enable them to continue learning and pursuing 
their areas of interest. 
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3. POLITICAL WILL, NATIONAL POLICIES 
AND STRATEGIES 


The value placed on education in all three countries 
is extremely high, reflecting both the socio-economic 
contexts described in the previous section and the his- 
torical and cultural influence of Confucian philosophy. 
This is expressed in the national constitutions and na- 
tional education policies in the three countries, where 
the right to education is guaranteed to all citizens 
throughout their lives. 

3.1. Policies 

In recent years the concept of lifelong learning has been 
increasingly integrated and strengthened in national 
education policies through revisions and amendments. 
Given the socio-economic contexts outlined above and 
the existence of a strong political will to develop edu- 
cation and lifelong learning, the challenge is how to 
transform the idea of lifelong learning into concrete 
policy measures. 

In the case of Japan, a major turning point for build- 
ing a learning society came with the National Council on 
Education Reform, which was set up under the prime min- 
ister in the 1980s. Lifelong learning was then understood 
as a general idea encompassing school education, social 
education and home education. The main recommenda- 
tion from this council was to systematise various lifelong 
learning opportunities. In 1990, the national legislature 
of Japan enacted the Law Concerning the Development 
of Implementation Systems and Other Measures for the 
Promotion of Lifelong Learning (known as the Lifelong 
Learning Promotion Law). To implement this law, a Lifelong 
Learning Bureau, later renamed the Lifelong Learning 
Policy Bureau, was established in the Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science and Technology (MEXT). The 
Central Education Council of MEXT conducted a holistic 
and integrated review of education. The recommendations 
from this council led to the first amendment of the Basic 
Act on Education in 2008, which added the principle of 
lifelong learning and placed emphasis on the enrichment of 
lifelong learning capacities in local communities. The Social 
Education Act was also revised in 2008 to include the fam- 
ily's role in building a learning society. 

Many policymakers, practitioners and researchers in 
Japan, however, regard the Lifelong Learning Promotion 


Law as highly centralised at the provincial level and 
not practical in promoting lifelong learning initiatives 
at the community level that encourage learner input. 
Furthermore, this law provides a framework for private 
sector investment in lifelong learning, but increased in- 
vestment has not been forthcoming due to the collapse 
of the economic bubble in the early 1990s. Sasai (2012) 
argues that the law has focused on the administration 
and infrastructure of lifelong learning, but has neglected 
the teaching and learning contents, methodologies and 
the valuable contribution that community education can 
make in responding to social issues. 

In the case of the Republic of Korea, the first evidence 
of a commitment to lifelong learning could be found in 
the 1980 amendment to its constitution. This involved 
the addition of article 31, which states: The State is re- 
sponsible for promoting lifelong education'. Building on 
the Framework Act on Education (revised in 1997) and 
the first five-year national action plan for lifelong educa- 
tion promotion (2002-2006), the Lifelong Education Act 
enacted in 1999 was amended in 2007. It stipulates that: 
(1) all citizens shall be guaranteed equal opportunity for 
lifelong education; (2) lifelong education shall be based 
on learners' free participation and voluntary learning; (3) 
lifelong education shall not be exploited as a propaganda 
tool for promoting political or personal prejudice; and 
(4) any person who has completed a certain course of 
lifelong education shall be granted commensurate social 
recognition in the form of corresponding qualifications, 
recognition of academic background, etc. 

In Singapore, the Thinking Schools, Learning Nation 
initiative, launched by the prime minister in 1997, has 
served as the overarching vision and strategy for build- 
ing a learning society (Goh, 1997). Building a learning 
society in Singapore has moved from an education- 
specific policy to a broader national project. Before this 
programme was established, each sector - primary, 
secondary, tertiary and continuing education and train- 
ing - was conceptualised and managed more or less 
independently. The goal of the new strategy is ‘to culti- 
vate in young people critical and creative ability and to 
provide them with further learning in a new integrated, 
continuing system'. This has led to fruitful synergies 
within and across government sectors. 
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With regard to learning in the workplace, the three 
countries place importance on linking education and 
training with skills demanded in the labour market. 
In Japan, human resource development for the em- 
ployed and unemployed is overseen by the Ministry of 
Health, Labour and Welfare, while vocational training 
at secondary and tertiary schools and institutions is 
the responsibility of MEXT. Likewise, the Ministry of 
Employment and Labour in the Republic of Korea and 
the Ministry of Manpower in Singapore are carrying 
out training and human resource development policies 
to increase the employability and economic productiv- 
ity of the labour force. 


3.2. Action plans 

To translate national policies into concrete measures, the 
governments have prepared action plans. Specific goals, 
expected results and performance indicators given in the 
plans are guiding the implementation, evaluation and im- 
provement of strategies. 

Japan's first comprehensive education plan, called the Basic 
Plan for the Promotion of Education, was designed in 2008 
to promote educational reform and is based on the principles 
of the revised Basic Act for Education. There was a compre- 
hensive plan and a set of expected results and performance 


Figure 3: Third National Lifelong Education Promotion Plan's goals for 2017 (Republic of Korea) 
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indicators for the first five years (2008-2012). What was 
new in this plan was a systematic procedure involving a cy- 
cle of four phases (plan, do, check and act) guided by basic 
directions laid out in education policy measures. The interim 
report on the plan for the next five years (2013-2017) envis- 
ages the following objectives: (1) nurturing the power to ful- 
fil personal potential and participate fully in society; (2) fos- 
tering an innovative workforce that will flourish in the future; 
(3) developing safety nets for learning; and (4) creating link- 
ages, structures of mutual support and viable communities. 

In 2010 the Japanese cabinet approved a programme called 
New Strategy for Growth. This strategy aims to restore a ‘vig- 
orous Japan' and sets goals to be achieved by 2020 in impor- 
tant domains, including education and lifelong learning. These 
include increasing the number of adult students in universities 
and professional colleges to 90,000 and 1 50,000 respectively, 
and increasing the number of workers engaged in learning for 
self-enlightenment to 70 per cent of full-time employees and 
50 per cent of part-time employees (Sawano, 2012). 

Meanwhile, the Republic of Korea is implementing the Third 
National Lifelong Education Promotion Plan (2013-2017). 
In line with the Lifelong Education Act, this plan identi- 
fied three purposes of lifelong education: self-realisation, 
increased employability and enhanced social integration - 
and four major goals: realisation of a college-based lifelong 
learning system, construction of an on- and offline support 
system, support for customised lifelong learning for social 
integration, and reinforcement of the learning capacity for 
local communities, as depicted in Figure 3. 

In response to the vision of Thinking Schools, Learning 
Nation, Singapore's Ministry of Education has issued a doc- 
ument entitled ‘Desired Outcomes of Education', which 
centres on key competencies for the twenty-first century: 
critical and inventive thinking, use of ICT, civic literacy, glo- 
bal awareness and cross-cultural skills.Additionally, in 1999 
the Ministry of Manpower formulated the Manpower 21 
Plan, which addressed continuing education and training 
outside the school system in a holistic manner and intro- 
duced the concept of ‘lifelong employability'. This plan was 
followed by a Master Plan for Continuing Education and 
Training for the period 2008-2017. 

3-3. Governance 

In terms of governance, the three countries share the 
same view that planning and delivery of learning oppor- 
tunities are better conducted at a local level. The role of 


the national ministry, meanwhile, is to act as a ‘guard- 
ian of standards, ensuring that overall curriculum needs 
are met and professional training is given to staff (Ng, 
2012: 117). However, the institutional arrangements in 
the three countries are different. 

The Lifelong Learning Policy Bureau of MEXT in Japan 
is responsible for planning education that fosters col- 
laboration among schools, families and communities. 
One could say that lifelong learning is mainstreamed in 
educational planning. The bureau has five divisions: (1) 
policy planning and coordination; (2) analytical research 
planning; (3) lifelong learning promotion; (4) social 
education and gender equality learning and (5) educa- 
tional media and information policy. Various education 
councils that existed in isolation were reorganised into a 
Central Education Council to increase synergies in poli- 
cies and programmes. Vocational training for youth and 
adults outside the school system is the responsibility of 
the Human Resources Development Bureau within the 
Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare. 

An autonomous institution, the National Institute for 
Lifelong Education (NILE), was established in the Republic 
of Korea to perform the nine functions mandated in the 
Lifelong Education Act and to support the Lifelong Education 
Committee (Jo, 2012: 3). Two-thirds of the regional govern- 
ments have provincial or municipal institutes for lifelong 
learning in place to support the local authorities on a day-to- 
day basis. The functions and compositions of these imple- 
mentation agencies at different administrative levels, as de- 
fined in the Lifelong Education Act, are illustrated in Figure 4. 

In both Japan and the Republic of Korea, lifelong learning 
councils have been set up at the provincial, district and 
city levels to coordinate, guide and support the develop- 
ment and implementation of learning programmes. 

In the city-state of Singapore, the collaboration and joint 
efforts of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Manpower are strong at the central level, while a high 
degree of autonomy is given to schools and workplaces 
to provide learning opportunities in a flexible and effi- 
cient manner. The Ministry of Labour has been reformed 
and renamed the Ministry of Manpower. Its main man- 
date is to build a learning nation by improving the com- 
petencies and skills of the working-age population. In ad- 
dition, the Institute for Adult Learning, which is funded 
by the Workforce Development Agency, was founded to 
support the professional development of adult educators. 
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Figure 4: Implementation system for lifelong learning in the Republic of Korea 
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Source: Jo, 2012: 9 




3.4. Financing 

One way to measure political will is to examine how 
much governments are investing in building a learning 

private sector, such as the Lifelong Learning Endowment 
Fund in Singapore and the Employment Insurance Fund 
in the Republic of Korea. Regulations are also in place 
to encourage private sector and local government in- 


society. While expenditure figures on lifelong learning 
as a whole are not available, the public expenditure on 
education as a percentage of total government spending 
gives us a good indication. The 2011 figures in Table 6 
range from 10 per cent In Japan to 25 per cent in the 
Republic of Korea. One must note that expenditure 
on adult education is relatively low; in the Republic of 
Korea, for example, it amounts to 0.29 per cent of the 
total education budget (Jo, 2012: 12). 

Government funds are supplemented by innova- 
tive funding schemes that mobilise resources from the 


vestment in lifelong learning. In Japan and the Republic 
of Korea, 33.6 per cent and 40.4 per cent respectively 
of total expenditure on educational institutions comes 
from private sources, including individual families. This 
is much higher than the OECD average of 16.5 per cent 
(OECD, 2011: 6). The three countries are committed to 
promoting an equitable society by enabling all students 
to achieve the lowest threshold of learning (UNESCO, 
2014: 216). Thus public financing prioritises basic edu- 
cation, especially investment in quality teachers. Next 
section will Illustrate some results of these investment in 
schools, community and workplaces. 


Table 6: Public expenditure on education (2011) 



Public expenditure on 
education as % of GDP 

Public expenditure on 
education as % of total 
government expenditure 

Public expenditure per 
pupil as % of GDP per 
capita 

Japan 

3.8 

9.7 

23.4 

Republic of 
Korea 

5.2 

25.0 

23.5 

Singapore 

3.1 

20.5 

n/a 






Source: UlS, 2014 
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4. KEY ACTIONS AND SUCCESSFUL 
PRACTICES 


Building a learning society will require developing and 
promoting a comprehensive and diverse range of learn- 
ing opportunities, especially with regard to quality formal 
education, community learning, workplace learning and 
e-learning. The recognition of learning outcomes is also 
an important component. 

4.1. Quality formal education 

Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore are all widely 
lauded for their high-quality formal education system. The 
findings of a recent OECD Programme for International 
Student Assessment (PISA) indicate that 15-year-old stu- 
dents in the three countries have a higher learning perform- 
ance than the average score of OECD countries (Figure 5). 
Singapore differed from many other OECD countries in 
that girls performed better than boys in science and maths. 


While many things have contributed to these achieve- 
ments, a key factor is that schools have been made accessi- 
ble to a mass clientele without compromising the quality of 
the schooling itself. Ouality is preserved in all three coun- 
tries by maintaining high standards of curriculum design, 
quality inspection, school management, teacher education 
and equitable learning achievements. 

The high gross enrolment rates in these countries are 
linked to compulsory education policies. The Republic 
of Korea introduced a compulsory education period of 
six years in 1956. This rose to seven years in 1958 and to 
the current nine years in 1967. Similarly, Japan introduced 
a four-year period in 1900, increasing this to six years in 
1907 and to the present nine years in 1947. In Singapore 
the compulsory education period is six years. The exten- 
sion of compulsory education has not only led to a rise in 


Figure 5: PISA 2012 key indicators 
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Figure 6: 21st Century Competencies and Desired Student Outcomes (Singapore) 
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enrolment rates at secondary level, but has also pushed 
up the figures for higher education (Table 7). 

High enrolment rates and generous funding do not auto- 
matically result in a superior education system, unless the 
quality of educational provision is commensurately high. All 
the three countries uphold high standards of teaching, with 
well-planned curricula and highly qualified teaching staff. 
The curriculum is frequently updated, taking into account 
the best interests of the students and the needs of society 
as a whole. For example, curriculum reforms in Singapore 
and the Republic of Korea have addressed the problem, 
particularly prevalent in Asian countries, of excessive pres- 
sure on students to achieve high scores in tests. Both cur- 
ricula now place less emphasis on formal subject matter 
and more on creativity and personal development. 

Singapore's Ministry of Education (MOE) released a new 
framework of 21st Century Competencies and Student 
Outcomes in 2010 (Figure 6). It identifies specific skills 


that should be attained at the end of each stage of edu- 
cation. Rather than focusing on purely academic achieve- 
ment, the outcomes concentrate on fostering a person to 
be a confident person, a self-directed learner, an active 
contributor and a concerned citizen (MOE, 2010b: 2; 
MOE 2015). Since 2012, MOE has been moving away 
from an ability-driven education system (Tan, 2005) 
towards a student-centric, values-driven approach. 

Similarly, in the Republic of Korea, the Seventh National 
Curriculum (launched in 2000) is designed to foster stu- 
dents' creativity, heighten their sense of civic duty and 
promote their general maturity as young adults (Center 
on International Education Benchmarking, 2011a). Korea's 
national curriculum is revised every five to ten years, dem- 
onstrating the country's recognition that formal learning 
agendas must be updated and revised on a regular basis. 

Japan's MEXT launched a new programme in 2004 entitled 
‘Japan! Rise Again!' urging students always to try their best. 
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The programme involves developing a new national assess- 
ment system and improving the overall quality of teachers 
(Center on International Education Benchmarking, 2011b). 

A common feature among the three countries is the re- 
spect and esteem accorded to teachers. Furthermore, all 
three societies recognise the significance of ongoing pro- 
fessional development and regular assessment of educa- 
tors in order to ensure consistent quality and constant 
advancement. In Singapore, the government understands 
the importance of teachers and offers generous benefits 
to attract people to the profession. They are also given 
performance bonuses as enticements to work hard and 
continuously develop professionally (OECD, 2010: 169). 
Singapore is one of the few countries in which compen- 
sation of teachers is based on performance rather than 
seniority (MOE, 2010a: 13). Most importantly, the gov- 
ernment promotes teachers' development and job satis- 
faction through schemes such as Growth, Recognition, 
Opportunity and Well-Being (GROW). 

Japan and the Republic of Korea also hold teachers in 
high regard. Salaries are competitive and there are in- 
centives to teachers to keep upskilling. In the Republic 
of Korea, teachers are paid well, typically earning 
US$52,699 at their mid-career mark, considerably 
more than the OECD average of $41,701 (Center on 


International Education Benchmarking, 2011a). Japan's 
educators also gross around $9,000 more than their 
OECD counterparts. Entry to the profession in Japan is 
not easy. $tudying to become a teacher involves pass- 
ing difficult examinations and assessments (Center on 
International Education Benchmarking, 2011b). Both 
Japan and the Republic of Korea are also committed to 
the professional development of teachers, thereby fur- 
ther contributing to the high quality of formal education. 
Teachers in the Republic of Korea are encouraged to 
complete professional development programmes in or- 
der to earn certificates that qualify them for promotions 
and pay increases. In Japan, MEXT introduced a new 
system in 2009 requiring teachers to demonstrate every 
ten years that their skills are up to date before they can 
renew their teaching certificates (Center on International 
Education Benchmarking, 2011b). 

While formal schooling is only one of the building blocks 
of a learning society, a consistently top-grade education 
system serves as the foundation of a thriving learning cul- 
ture. The three national studies demonstrate that, in order 
to achieve successful formal learning practices, schooling 
must be: (1) widely accessible and valued by the commu- 
nity; (2) mandatory for all young citizens; (3) sufficiently 
financed by the government; and (4) subject to constant 
quality maintenance. 


Table 7: Gross enrolment ratios for primary, secondary and higher education (%) 




1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2012 


Primary education 

102.1 

101.6 

101.0 

102.2 

102.3 

Japan 

Secondary education 

92.5 

95.6 

101.8 

101.6 

101.8 


Higher education 

31.2 

29.7 

48.7 

58.1 

61.5 


Primary education 

105.2 

106.0 

101.8 

103.2 

102.7 

Republic of Korea 

Secondary education 

76.8 

92.6 

98.9 

97.1 

97.2 


Higher education 

12.8 

36.9 

78.8 

101.0 

98.4 


Primary education 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Singapore 

Secondary education 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 


Higher education 

5.9 

23.5 

45.3 

71.0 

81.3 


Primary education 

97.1 

99.8 

98.2 

108.4 

108.4 

World average 

Secondary education 

47.2 

49.9 

59.4 

70.9 

72.9 


Higher education 

12.3 

13.6 

19.0 

29.2 

32.0 


Sources: Japan, Republic of Korea and world average: UlS, 2014; Singapore: Singapore Department of Statistics, 2014 
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Figure 7: Number of social education facilities in Japan (2008) 
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4.2. Learning cities and 

community-based learning 

A learning society must be built using a bottom-up 
approach and has to be based on a strong sense of 
collective identity. It entails the support and involve- 
ment of regions, cities, districts and local communi- 
ties. All three societies in question have a policy of 
supporting valuable networks of community-based 
learning spaces, centres and organisations. Such 
public facilities play a vital role in creating a learning 
environment. 

As early as 1979, the city of Kakegawa - one of the seven 
cities that participated in the OECD Educating Cities initi- 
ative in 1973 - was declared Japan's first lifelong learning 
city. In Kakegawa, lifelong learning was not just about 
having learning opportunities throughout one's life. It 
was also about continuing to learn systematically and us- 
ing the acquired knowledge in community and personal 
development. Since then, the Japanese lifelong learning 
city project has been implemented at various municipal 
levels as part of the policy for promoting lifelong learn- 
ing. The project has already had a very positive impact on 
education, productivity, innovation and economic activ- 
ity at the local level. It is also recognised as a major policy 
agenda by administrators and politicians (Choi, 2008). 

In the Republic of Korea, following the enactment of 
the 1999 Lifelong Education Law - which states that the 
‘government can designate and support selected mu- 
nicipalities, districts, and counties as lifelong learning 


cities' - the government immediately put the law into 
practice. In 2001, the first three cities were selected and 
announced as ‘lifelong learning cities' (Han, 2011). As of 
2014, a total of 129 local government districts (munici- 
palities, city districts and rural counties) have been desig- 
nated as ‘lifelong learning cities'. This accounts for about 
half of the total 229 local governments nationwide. Most 
importantly, city managers have recognised that a learn- 
ing city not only provides enhanced education and learn- 
ing opportunities, but also makes the city smarter and 
more communicative. 

This is evident in all three countries in question, where 
community learning centres (CLCs) and cultural institu- 
tions are numerous. Through the provision of community 
centres and educational spaces, people are motivated to 
make use of the ample resources of these centres in their 
spare time, thereby helping to foster a learning culture. 

Japan's community learning sphere is far-reaching, par- 
ticularly due to its many educational spaces and facilities. 
As shown in Figure 7, the community centres, known as 
‘Kominkan', significantly outnumber public libraries and jun- 
ior high schools. The Kominkan were first initiated as public 
meeting halls after the Second World War and have since 
evolved into hubs of lifelong learning (Sasai, 2012), offering 
facilities such as classrooms, gymnasiums, meeting rooms 
and libraries. Citizens are actively involved in the manage- 
ment of the centres, and learning activities are organised 
for different age groups, which facilitates intergenerational 
learning. Kominkan work in partnership with local entities 
including schools, NGOs and museums (MEXT, 2008). 
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Table 8 demonstrates the aims of the Kominkan when 
they were established. Although the centres have had 
to adapt to changing times, they have preserved their 
founding principles. The Kominkan strive to cultivate 
many forms and domains of learning, covering such areas 
as social learning, personal development, cultural immer- 
sion and civic issues. Participation in learning events and 
courses is free or carries a nominal charge. 

The Japanese have also devised an innovative and effec- 
tive mode of community learning in the form of Citizens' 
Universities. These universities, which were established in 

Table 8: Basic functions of Kominkan (Japan) 


1. INSTITUTIONS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Kominkan are democratic non-formal educational 
institutions. 


2. PLACES FOR BUILDING SOLIDARITY 
AMONG COMMUNITY MEMBERS 

Kominkan aim to foster community solidarity 
by strengthening bonds between residents and 
cultivating a spirit of mutual assistance. 


3. A DRIVING FORCE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF LOCAL INDUSTRY 

By enhancing residents' culture and knowledge, 
Kominkan help to advance local industry in the 
community. 


4. PLACES IN WHICH TO LEARN ABOUT 
DEMOCRACY 

As what one might call 'training grounds for local 
democracy', Kominkan must be managed with 
strict adherence to the principles of equality and 
respect for basic human rights. 


the 1970s after the concept of lifelong learning was in- 
troduced in Japan, offer lectures and courses to commu- 
nity members of all ages on various subjects. Although 
the Citizens' Universities were originally government- 
run, they are increasingly being managed by the citizens 
themselves (Sawano, 2012: 669). This is an impressive 
example of what can be achieved through community 
members' eagerness to learn and promote lifelong learn- 
ing. Of the 150 Citizens' Universities throughout Japan, 
a particularly commendable example is the Kiyomigata 
Daigaku Juku in Shizuoka City. The original purpose of 
this Citizens' University when it was founded in 1985 


5. PLACES FOR CULTURAL EXCHANGE 

As places for exchanges between 'contemporary 
culture' and 'traditional culture,' or 'academic 
culture' and 'life culture', Kominkan must strive to 
be up to date, yet at the same time hand down 
the traditional culture of the community to its 
residents, especially younger residents. 


6. PLACES TO STRIVE FOR THE POSITIVE 
COOPERATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

Because it is above all young people who should 
act as the driving force in community development, 
efforts must be made to encourage their positive 
participation in the creation and management of 
Kominkan. 


7. BASES FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Kominkan constitute a fundamental tool for com- 
munity development. They must therefore meet the 
everyday needs of their communities. 


Source: Sasai, 2012 
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was to provide learning opportunities for older people. 
The founding members decided to recruit the instructors 
exclusively from the local community. Also notable is the 
fact that the university is run strictly on a volunteer basis. 
In 2008 there were 99 lecturers, 3,360 learners and 152 
courses (Sawano, 2012: 671). 

In Singapore, community initiatives are powered mainly 
by bodies known as Community Development Councils 
(CDCs). CDCs are organised on a district basis and are 
responsible for developing and implementing community 
programmes and events that promote lifelong learning and 
social cohesion. The CDCs also focus on assisting marginal- 
ised families. Funding for CDCs comes from donations and 
the government. Each CDC is awarded S$1 annually for 
every resident living in its district; furthermore, the govern- 
ment awards an additional S$3 for every S$1 that is donated. 
There are five CDCs for the five districts in Singapore, and 
membership of each council ranges from twelve to eighty 
representatives, with the mayor heading the group (CDC, 
2010). Singapore's government, the People's Association 
(PA), also supports 106 Community Clubs throughout the 
country. These clubs provide community resources, such 
as athletic facilities and computer rooms, as well as various 
courses for the general public ranging from cake-baking to 
film-editing (People's Association Singapore, 2009). 

Lifelong education institutions are the backbone of 
community learning in the Republic of Korea. They are 
administered by NGOs, community centres, cultural 
institutions and universities. These lifelong education 
institutions, of which there are currently over 22,000 
throughout the country, provide an array of pro- 
grammes, ranging from literacy classes to art courses. 
Some community learning involves partnership with the 
school system. For example, the Korean Association for 
Community Education (KACE) has collaborated with 
public schools to design programmes especially target- 
ed at families. These counsel parents and provide after- 
school facilities for students. Furthermore, the Ministry 
of Education (MOE) and local education offices have 
worked to utilise local schools as community learning 
centres, especially in rural areas. These initiatives re- 
flect MOE's lifelong education strategy of promoting 
synergies between schools and local communities (Jo, 
2012: 12). 

The availability, magnitude and quality of commu- 
nity learning are a direct reflection of how advanced a 
learning society is. Implementation measures such as 


community clubs reveal the extent to which community 
members understand and practise the concepts of life- 
long learning and a learning culture. In all the examples 
provided above, community learning has several pre- 
requisites. Firstly, community bodies such as schools and 
cultural institutions must support the clubs financially, 
educationally and administratively. Secondly, the clubs 
should be located at community level and thirdly, they 
should involve the contribution of community members 
themselves. Fourthly, since community learning is largely 
a personal and self-driven practice, citizens' motivation 
to learn must be based on a desire to grow as individu- 
als, as there is usually no immediate and tangible reward 
for learning. Providing the necessary motivation is a chal- 
lenge that all three countries are striving to meet. 

4.3. Workplace learning 

Learning within the workforce depends on the willing col- 
laboration of the employer and employee. It also required 
the right motivation along with external support and fund- 
ing from appropriate agencies. The practice of regular 
training and constant upskilling benefits employees, the 
companies they work for and ultimately society as a whole. 

Singapore's workplace learning programme has substan- 
tial financial and organisational backing. Skills develop- 
ment is provided for by the Skills Development Fund 
(SDF), which is financed by the Skills Development Levy 
(SDL), a tax of 0.25 per cent deducted by each employer 
from the employee's gross monthly pay (WDA, 2012). 
This tax subsidises training costs, thus providing an in- 
centive for both employees and employers where training 
is concerned. The prospect of increased productivity is 
an incentive to employers to make their own contribu- 
tion. A further source of motivation for employers is the 
National Training Award Scheme, which recognises and 
rewards companies for excellence in employee training. 
This system of government recognition has resulted in 
a steady overall increase in average corporate training 
budgets which is a significant achievement (Kuruvilla et 
al., 2001: 16). A further initiative, which specifically as- 
sists low-salary workers, is the Workfare Training Scheme 
(WTS). This provides monetary incentives to employers 
to subsidise training for low-skilled, low-wage workers. 
WTS rewards employers who subsidise such employees' 
training by covering these employees' salaries while they 
are away (Ng, 2012: 13). Furthermore, WTS motivates 
workers to take part in training programmes by granting 
a financial reward for each completed skill qualification. 
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An effective mechanism external to the traditional work- 
place is the Council for Professional and Technical Education 
(CPTE). CPTE is a self-governing organisation that works 
to ensure that there is enough human capital to meet the 
economy's needs. On the macro level, CPTE formulates 
the skills training to be provided at various training institu- 
tions. Subsequently, the government collaborates with the 
private sector to promote these training centres and pro- 
grammes for employees. In order to encourage companies 
to be involved in training their employees, the government 
guarantees that the employees concerned will only work 
for the firms that provide their training (Kuruvilla et al., 
2001: 22). The overall result of these policies is a win-win 
situation for all concerned. 

The Republic of Korea's workplace training system operates 
through the Employment Insurance (El) scheme, a national 
programme funded by training levies. The El system is simi- 
lar to Singapore's SDF in that it is also offers financial incen- 
tives to employers to provide subsidised training for their 
employees (Ra, 2009: 18). Table 9 below displays the types 
of programme funded by El based on the needs of em- 
ployers, employees and small and medium-sized enterpris- 
es (SMEs). Although these funds benefit all categories of 
worker, demand has increased for initial workplace training 
for younger people. These programmes have proved to be 
influential, as assessments show that participants require 
less time to find a job after completion and stay longer at 


their first jobs than those who have not participated in the 
programmes (OECD, 2009). 

Workplace learning in Japan is a time-honoured tra- 
dition. Although a national rebate and levy system is 
used, Japan's case differs from the Republic of Korea 
and Singapore in that the funding and provision of 
training is largely the responsibility of employers and 
large corporations. This is due to Japan's long-standing 
recognition of the importance of regularly upgrading 
workers' skills to ensure the success of their companies. 
Japanese employers tend to take it upon themselves to 
conduct on-the-job training for their employees rather 
than using external training programmes (Japanese 
Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare, 2012). This has 
the added benefit of enhancing commitment and loy- 
alty to the company. However, the slow growth of the 
economy since the 1990s is changing the work culture 
and hence workplace learning in Japan. The increas- 
ing number of part-time and temporary employees is 
making it more difficult for SMEs to provide on-the-job 
training. ‘A culture of independent self-learning' among 
employees is replacing employer-dependent workplace 
learning in Japan (Hirata and Ibuchi, 2012: 55). 

As a measure of safety net for non-regular employ- 
ees and unemployed, the 9th Basic Vocational Ability 
Development Plan (2011-2015) by the Ministry of 


Table 9: Support programmes from the Employment Insurance Fund (Republic of Korea) 


Expenses paid 


Costs covered by loans 


Employers 

Training and 
education covered 
by organisations 

Paid learning leave 

Training facilities 
or equipment 

In-house 

qualification 

certification 

Employees 

Taking classes 
at college or 
vocational training 
institutes 

Preparation for 
qualification certifi- 
cation 

Higher education 
and training 


SMEs 

Training consortium 

Learning organisa- 
tion programme 




Source: Kim, 2007 
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Table 10: Internet users (per 100 people) 


2000 2010 2013 


Japan 

30.0 

78.2 

86.3 

Republic 
of Korea 

44.7 

83.7 

84.8 

Singapore 

36.0 

71.0 

73.0 

World average 

6.8 

29.3 

38.1 


Source: World Bank, 2014 

Health, Labour and Welfare introduced Job Seeker 
Support System and Job Card System. Under the first 
system, free vocational training and benefits are provid- 
ed to job seekers who are no longer eligible to receive 
unemployment insurance (after 6-months). Job cards are 
issued to individuals to keep records of vocational train- 
ing and abilities. The cards are used by recruiters and ca- 
reer counsellors. Special measures to encourage women 
to join the workforce are being introduced but its effec- 
tiveness is yet to be seen. 

Assessment of skills in manufacturing is supervised by 
the Japan Vocational Ability Development Association 
(JAVADA). In partnership with Prefectural Vocational 
Ability Development Associations, JAVADA provides cer- 
tification covering over 125 trades at four levels (superior, 
first, second and third) from beginners with 6-month ex- 
perience to highly advanced skilled workers with over 15 
years of experience (JAVADA, 2008). 

4.4. ICT and e-learning 

Information and Communications Technology (ICT) is hav- 
ing a profound influence on the growth of learning socie- 
ties. As shown in Table 10, the number of internet users per 
100 people in Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore 
has approximately doubled since 2000. ICT advancements 
are making learning more convenient and accessible to a 
wider range of learners. Hence these technologies have 
enormous potential for building a more cohesive and robust 
learning society. A particularly groundbreaking result of 
ICT development is the e-learning, which has influenced all 
sectors of learning in the three societies, from formal learn- 
ing to workplace learning. E-learning is continually opening 
new doors and opportunities with regard to accessibility, 
knowledge expansion and educational development. 


E-learning has especially impacted on the formal learn- 
ing sphere, giving rise to the increasing use of distance 
learning, which allows for individuals to take courses 
and attend lectures online. Essentially, it is possible for 
citizens to attend school in virtual reality. This is ex- 
tremely beneficial to learners who have families, jobs 
and busy schedules. An example of successful e-learn- 
ing practice is the Singapore Institute of Management 
University (UniSIM), the only form of higher educa- 
tion in Singapore that particularly targets adult learn- 
ers who have to adapt their study programmes to work 
schedules and family life. This is made possible through 
online courses that can be taken at home. It is antici- 
pated that e-learning will account for 50 per cent of all 
courses within the next five years. Currently, UniSIM's 
total number of students is 10,800, with three out of 
five graduates receiving an average pay increase of 21 
per cent on graduation, considerably higher than the 
national average of 7.6 per cent for students graduating 
from other institutions (UniSIM, 2011). 

The Korean National Open University also tailors its pro- 
grammes to individuals' needs, offering online lectures 
and interactive distance lectures. Some 70 per cent of its 
students are in employment. There are also various cyber 
universities that make it possible to work and study at 
the same time. As of 2011, there were sixteen four-year 
cyber universities with 103,917 students enrolled and 
two cyber universities offering two-year programmes 
with 3,577 students enrolled (Jo, 2012: 16). E-learning 
is also provided by the Air and Correspondence High 
Schools. These are affiliated with public high schools 
that provide courses via broadcasts and other forms of 
distance communication. These high schools hope to 
create a lifelong cyber-learning system that is accessi- 
ble to anyone, anywhere and at any time (Lee, 2012: 
292). A new development by the Korean Government 
is the K-MOOC national initiative, a Korean model of 
Massive Open Online Courses. This will provide lectures 
and courses based on the latest teaching and learning 
methods, such as blended learning and its own ‘Flipped 
Learning' model. 

Japan's first online university, the Cyber University, is 
another good example of a four-year degree institu- 
tion providing classes via computers and even mobile 
phones. As in the case of the Korean National Open 
University, the majority of the 2,000 students are in 
their late 20s and early 30s and hold full-time jobs 
(Ogden, 2010). There is also the Open University of 
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Japan (OUJ), which enables working adults to devel- 
op their qualifications and competencies, thereby 
improving their employment prospects and salaries 
(Lee, 2012: 293). This is made possible by a combina- 
tion of e-learning and evening and weekend classes. 

Singapore has invested heavily in its infrastructural capital 
with the aim of becoming an ‘intelligent island'. Its iN2015 
strategy is a ten-year master plan to develop the informa- 
tion and communications sector and build a society with 
optimum connectivity. Launched in 2006, the iN2015 ini- 
tiative identifies the potential that the latest technologies 
offer Singapore's industries, economy and society. With 
its excellent ICT infrastructure and a liberalised telecom- 
munications market, Singapore is at the cutting edge of 
the information age (Ng, 2012). 

ICT is also essential in the workplace when building a 
comprehensive learning society, as it provides workers 
with the up-to-date skills necessary for thriving in a 
knowledge-based economy. In Singapore, the Infocomm 
Development Authority (IDA) has drawn up a plan en- 
titled the Infocomm Manpower Development Roadmap 
Version 2.0 to compete in information and communi- 
cation services at global level (IDA 2011). In order to 
achieve this goal, the IDA has put into practice several 
strategies to educate at secondary and tertiary schools 
and to enhance skills of professionals. 


An example of Japan's innovative promotion of ICT 
in the workplace is the Japan OpenCourseWare 
Consortium (JOCW). This allows for universities and 
corporations across the country to share learning re- 
sources and information over the internet, creating a 
sort of database for the nation. The content is moni- 
tored by the Accreditation Council for Practical Abilities 
(ACPA), which ensures that the material is of high qua- 
lity (Lee, 2012: 314). Furthermore, Japan's e-learning 
programmes strive to aid all sectors of society, includ- 
ing civil servants, military personnel and the socially 
marginalised. 

Overall, it seems that the Republic of Korea has made the 
most impact regarding e-learning in the workplace. Its 
great progress is due in part to the government, which 
has recognised that ICT in the workplace must be de- 
veloped in order to create an information-based society. 
From a quantitative point of view, corporate e-learning 
has increased from about 20,000 participants in 1999 to 
1.25 million in 2005 (Lim, 2007). E-learning in the work- 
place largely takes place through tutorial training, which 
includes work-oriented examples and problems. 

While policies and action plans are essential in build- 
ing a learning society, it is clear that nothing can come 
to fruition unless the full potential of ICT is exploited. 
Great investments needs to be made in the ICT sector 


Figure 8: Number of enrolled learners in the Academic Credit Bank System, Republic of Korea (1998-2011) 



1998- 

2004 

117,544 

2005 

42,105 

2006 

51,522 

2007 

69,055 

2008 

83,169 

2009 

95,520 

2010 

96,574 

2011 

121,425 


Source: NILE, 2012 
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if societies are to adapt to today's constantly evolving 
social, technical and economic environment. Japan, the 
Republic of Korea and Singapore have, in different ways, 
successfully integrated e-learning into both formal edu- 
cation and community and workplace learning. Although 
implementing ICT schemes is very costly, the investment 
is amply repaid in terms of enhanced accessibility and ex- 
panded opportunities for all learners. 

4.5. Recognising learning outcomes 

A comprehensive qualifications and standardisation 
framework is crucial, as it informs learners of their specif- 
ic achievements, provides measurements of non-formal 
learning and gives learners proof of achievement that is 
formally recognised by the government. This increases 
learners' motivation, and previously unquantified and 
unrecognised learning accomplishments are turned into 
tangible markers and values. Such a framework is there- 
fore an essential component of a learning culture. 

The Republic of Korea's Academic Credit Bank System 
(ACBS) is an impressive programme that identifies and 
recognises various learning experiences. Learners can 
acquire academic credits by: (1) completing approved 
courses; (2) acquiring national certificates; (3) taking an 
examination for a self-education bachelor's degree or 
taking examination-exempted courses; (4) taking cours- 
es at accredited colleges; (5) accumulating educational 
credits by the hour; and (6) being apprentices or active 
learners of intangible cultural properties (Jo, 2012: 13). 


The recognition of ‘intangible cultural properties' espe- 
cially is a huge leap, as it acknowledges learning other 
than formal schooling and training. ACBS even allows 
for bachelor's degrees to be awarded to individuals who 
have high school diplomas or who have the same aca- 
demic aptitude as high school graduates (Lee, 2012: 
293). These policies bear witness to a society embrac- 
ing and accepting lifelong learning and placing due value 
on non-conventional forms of learning. The statistics in 
Figure 8 below show the success of ACBS, as demon- 
strated by the increasing number of learners taking ad- 
vantage of the scheme since 1998. Figure 9 shows the 
increasing number of associate and bachelor degrees 
awarded to adult learners. 

Singapore's Workforce Skills Qualifications (WSQ) 
scheme is the framework responsible for training and as- 
sessing citizens' aptitudes. Based on a national credential 
system it evaluates and coaches skills that are transferable 
and applicable to all companies (Ng, 2011 : 9). WSQ grants 
certificates and diplomas to workers who complete train- 
ing courses, thereby providing incentives and rewards for 
upskilling (WDA, 2010). Credentials are based on WSQ 
industry frameworks a set of thirty frameworks listing the 
skills that individuals should hold for their specific indus- 
trial sector. These training guidelines are classified into 
seven different levels of nationally recognised qualifica- 
tions, ranging from certificate to graduate diploma, thus 
motivating workers to attain as high a qualification as 
possible (WDA, 2011). Furthermore, in order to stand- 
ardise the requirements for earning credentials, WDA has 


Figure 9: Number of learners awarded degrees in the Academic 
Credit Bank System in the Republic of Korea (1999-2011) 
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developed procedures and criteria of quality assurance. 
The proportion of companies taking advantage of WSQ 
was at 20.6 per cent in 2010, up from 12.3 per cent in 
2009 (WDA, 2010). 

Japan's workplace education also employs a qualifica- 
tions framework, the National Trade Skill Testing and 
Certification System. This government-endorsed sys- 
tem assesses the knowledge and skills of workers and 
measures their competencies based on a uniform set of 
standards. The scheme, which began in 1959, tests peo- 
ple in 195 different industries. As of 2008, approximately 


3.09 million individuals have benefited from this certifica- 
tion system. Qualifications awarded through the system 
confer validity and social recognition, and give firms con- 
fidence in their employees' capabilities. Employees who 
have received qualification are officially recognised by 
the Minister of Health, Labour and Welfare as ‘certified 
skilled workers' (JAVADA, 2008). 

Recognition and accreditation schemes like the ones de- 
scribed above have proved to be of immense benefit to 
both employers and employees, and are now recognised 
as an essential component of a learning society. 
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5. LESSONS LEARNED 


As the foregoing overview demonstrates, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea and Singapore attach great impor- 
tance to developing a lifelong learning system. They 
are moving steadily towards their goals of realising a 
Lifelong Learning Society (Japan), a Learning Society (the 
Republic of Korea) and a Learning Nation (Singapore), in 
which all people can participate in learning opportuni- 
ties at any time during their lives and receive recogni- 
tion for their achievements. Although the three coun- 
tries have adopted different policies and strategies in the 
process, some common lessons can be drawn from their 
endeavours. 

5.1. Building a learning society 
entails the formulation of a 
comprehensive concept of lifelong 
learning 

In the mid-1980s, the term 'lifelong learning' was gener- 
ally used in Japan to refer to adult education. In recent 
years, however, the concept has been broadened. The 
Basic Act on Education, amended in 2006, now states: 
‘Society shall be made to allow all citizens to continue 
to learn throughout their lives, on all occasions and in 
all places, and apply the outcomes of lifelong learning 
appropriately to refine themselves and lead a fulfilling 
life' (MEXT 2006, Article 3). In Singapore, the Thinking 
Schools, Learning Nation vision begins by recognising 
that education is a continuum, starting with the early 
pre-school years and continuing throughout life (Goh, 
1997). Learning Nation is a vision of a total learning envi- 
ronment where learning permeates every level of society 
and is not confined to schools and educational institu- 
tions (Ng, 2012). In the Republic of Korea, the Learning 
Society is defined as one in which anyone can learn, any- 
where and at any time (Choi, 2008). 

5.2. A learning society attaches 
importance to both quantitative ex- 
pansion and quality enhancement 
of its lifelong learning system 

As indicated in previous sections, enrolment at all lev- 
els of education has increased dramatically since the 
1960s in Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore. 
Usually, enrolment rates and public expenditure on edu- 
cation are used to show evidence of high human capital 


accumulation. However, these variables reveal nothing 
about the content and quality of education, which are 
more important than quantitative growth (Page, 1994). 
The three countries have not been content with purely 
quantitative expansion of their education systems; they 
have also made great efforts to enhance the quality of 
education. They have achieved remarkable success in this 
regard. For example, along with their peers in Finland, 
students of Singapore and the Republic of Korea regu- 
larly top international comparisons of educational stand- 
ards such as PISA. 

The central focus of lifelong learning requires a paradigm 
shift away from the ideas of teaching and training to- 
wards the concept of learning. This involves moving away 
from teacher-centred approaches that focus on convey- 
ing knowledge towards learner-centred approaches that 
emphasise learning for personal development, active citi- 
zenship, employability and social exclusion. Even the ac- 
quisition of special skills can become a broader process of 
discovery and unfold creative potential. In implementing 
its Thinking Schools, Learning Nation vision Singapore 
has formulated Desired Outcomes of Education that 
move away from the earlier ability-driven education 
paradigm to reflect a more student-centric, values-driven 
approach. 

The quality of teachers and educators has an important 
bearing on the quality of lifelong learning. The three 
countries have spared no efforts in enhancing the quality 
of teachers and educators. As already discussed, teachers 
in Singapore are carefully selected from the top third of 
each cohort and offered competitive salaries. They are 
also given performance bonuses as an incentive to work 
hard and develop professionally on an ongoing basis 
(OECD, 2010: 169). In the Republic of Korea, the Lifelong 
Education Act stipulates that at least one lifelong educa- 
tion professional must be assigned to each local lifelong 
education centre and lifelong education facility. The act 
also specifies which lifelong education-related courses 
and internships must be completed before one can be- 
come a lifelong education professional. NILE also con- 
ducts further training to continuously upgrade the skills 
of these professionals. In Japan, the Social Education Act 
set up a specific certification system along with further 
training requirements for professional personnel working 
in social education. 
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5.3. A learning society strives to 
develop an equitable and inclusive 
lifelong learning system 

The Japanese Government has made it clear that, in order for 
society to achieve sustainable development while maintaining 
fairness and vitality, it is necessary not only to pursue socio- 
economic sustainability but also to promote ethical values and 
human skills such as the ability to live in harmony with other 
people (Government of Japan, 2008). Kominkan (community 
centres), for example, have a key role to play in preparing for- 
eign migrant residents for their work and life in Japan and im- 
proving their language and communication skills. 

As indicated in the case study report on the Republic of 
Korea (Jo, 2012), the local governments of each region are 
encouraged to open and operate lifelong education pro- 
grammes for marginalised groups, including foreign im- 
migrants, homeless people, prison inmates and people on 
low incomes. The government has implemented a project 
entitled Lifelong Education for Supporting the Socially 
Marginalised, which has supported 47 programmes at 
39 institutions in 21 local governments as of 2011 (NILE, 
2012). Lifelong education programmes for the socially 
marginalised are not limited to supplementing educational 
background or developing basic vocational skills, but have 
become much broader in scope. More human goals, such 
as establishing self-identity and enhancing self-confidence, 
are now also recognised as important outcomes. 

In Singapore, the increased accessibility of formal learning is 
due in part to initiatives that reach out to the socially margin- 
alised. The country has also made great strides in guarantee- 
ing that education is possible for everyone, regardless of their 
financial situation. For instance. Student Care Centres (SCCs) 
serve as a major support system for children from disadvan- 
taged families (MOE, 2010b: 8). As Singapore is experienc- 
ing growing economic disparity among citizens (Ng, 2011: 
10), the Workfare Training Scheme (WTS) is now paying 
more attention to helping low-income employment sectors. 
In the communities, organisations such as HOPE Singapore 
have sponsored Family Life Education Centres (ELEC) and 
Family Life Centres (FLC) to assist marginalised families. 

5.4. A learning society relies 
on the active participation of all 
stakeholders 

It is important to be able to adapt to the rapid changes 
of today's world while leading a full and healthy life. In 


order to do so, we need social mechanisms that enable 
us to enjoy learning throughout life and utilise what we 
learn - both as individuals and as members of society. In 
Japan, the Lifelong Learning Promotion Law (1990) stip- 
ulated the establishment of Lifelong Learning Councils 
at national and prefectural levels. Japan also established 
the National Advisory Committee for Lifelong Learning 
(NACLL) as part of the Central Council for Education. 

Throughout Singapore's history, there has been strong 
tripartite participation in social dialogue and institutional 
governance. For example, the three key partners of the 
Skills Development Fund Council are employers, employ- 
ees and the government. The willingness and commit- 
ment of all stakeholders to work together in a spirit of 
overall consensus has brought impressive results. The tri- 
partite involvement is particularly evident in the learning 
sphere and the workforce, where it serves as an extremely 
effective coordinating mechanism. It is also worth noting 
that there is a trend towards public-private partnerships 
with an emphasis on adult and lifelong learning. This has 
meant that adult learners now have more options if they 
wish to continue their education. 

The Lifelong Education Promotion Committee has been 
established in the Republic of Korea. The committee is 
chaired by the Minister of Education and its permanent 
members include the President of the National Institute 
for Lifelong Education and the vice ministers of the rel- 
evant central government ministries. The committee is 
responsible for deliberating on national lifelong learning 
promotion plans, which are established every five years 
by the Ministry of Education. It also reviews and pro- 
motes schemes to improve Korea's lifelong education 
system and promote a culture of lifelong learning. 

5.5. A learning society needs to 
be underpinned by learning regions, 
cities and communities 

Lifelong learning occurs in close connection with the lives 
and individual demands of learners. It is very difficult, 
however, for the national government to look into the 
lives of learners and respond to these in national poli- 
cies and strategies (Jo, 2012). Therefore, a decentralised 
approach is necessary to ensure a diverse range of life- 
long learning opportunities at local levels. As a flagship 
project in the Republic of Korea, the Lifelong Learning 
City Project has effectively stimulated local governments 
to expand lifelong learning opportunities, improve the 
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quality of education services and facilitate cooperation 
between different institutions, such as governmental 
agencies, schools, public libraries and community centres. 

In Japan, the revised Basic Act on Education stipulates 
that local governments are responsible for implementing 
education that suits regional needs and circumstances 
and also for improving the quality of their educational 
practices. Local governments are expected to act au- 
tonomously with regard to education (Government of 
Japan, 2008). In addition to the ubiquitous Kominkan 
(community learning centres) in Japan, citizens' universi- 
ties are emerging. These ‘recycle knowledge' throughout 
their communities and seek to improve community life 
through mutual teaching and learning (Sawano, 2012). 

In Singapore, community initiatives are powered by the 
Community Development Council (CDC), which is divid- 
ed by district and responsible for developing and imple- 
menting community programmes and events promot- 
ing lifelong learning and social cohesion. Each council 
is headed by the Mayor and comprises between twelve 
and eighty representatives. Community learning centres, 
family life education centres and community clubs have 
been established to provide various learning and recrea- 
tion opportunities for the general public. 

5.6. The policy of building a learn- 
ing society needs to be backed up 
by financial resources 

Although the benefits of a learning society are obvious, 
such a society cannot be built without financial back- 
ing. This is clear from the case studies on Singapore and 
the Republic of Korea. Based on the Republic of Korea's 
experience, Jo (2012) comments that everyone agrees 
on the importance of building a learning society, but 
the sense of urgency at the national level seems quite 
low. As a result, demands for a larger budget for build- 
ing a learning society tend to have low priority for the 
government. Therefore, it is important from an early 
stage to emphasise the critical importance of building 
a learning society and to link the relevant policies and 
strategies to concrete funding mechanisms and budgets. 
Because Singapore devotes the second-highest propor- 
tion of its budget to learning and education, backing 
programmes such as the Lifelong Learning Endowment 
Fund, it is able to implement effectively various policies 
and strategies for building a learning society. In Japan, 
given the fact that the country suffers from insufficient 
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natural resources, investment in human resources de- 
velopment and education is given high priority within 
the national budget. 

57. The policy of building a learning 
society must be based on robust, 
evidence-based research 

Building a learning society and a lifelong learning system 
is not easy. This is because it challenges strongly-held 
views, established practices, institutional power and tra- 
ditional conceptions of knowledge and of how education 
and training should be implemented. Most importantly, 
as society is constantly changing, building a learning soci- 
ety is a moving target. 

The case study report on building a learning society in 
Japan states: The role of lifelong learning policy is ex- 
tremely important in our future society. It would be 
necessary for us to grasp social trends properly and to 
plan and implement policies timely and effectively [sic]' 
(Sasai, 2012). It is the task of evidence-based research to 
inform policies in a timely and effective way. In Japan, 
the Lifelong Learning Policy Bureau of MEXT conducts 
a national survey on social education every three years. 


The survey seeks to identify trends and examine learning 
opportunities and citizens' participation in social educa- 
tion. The results of the survey can inform policy-making 
and programme development and lead to improvements 
in the management of social education resources. In the 
Republic of Korea, MOE conducts an annual statistical 
survey on lifelong education institutions and an annual 
survey on the lifelong education participation of Korean 
adults. The Statistical Survey on Lifelong Education is de- 
signed to systematically collect and manage statistical in- 
formation about lifelong education in order to support the 
creation of effective lifelong education policies (Jo, 2012). 

In the three countries, university researchers and na- 
tional research institutes such as the National Institute 
for Educational Policy Research of Japan, the National 
Institute for Lifelong Education of the Republic of Korea, 
and the National Institute of Education and the Institute 
of Adult Learning of Singapore have played a crucial role 
in providing the research necessary to build a learning so- 
ciety. This resonates well with the call of the 2010 Vietnam 
Forum on Lifelong Learning and Building a Learning Society 
to strengthen lifelong learning research in universities and 
research institutes in order to contribute to evidence-based 
educational reform and innovation. 
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6. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Overall, Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore 
have made remarkable progress in building learning so- 
cieties. Their approaches and experiences have policy 
implications for other members of the international 
community. 

First of all, a learning society is not context-free. Although 
the three countries covered in this synthesis report have 
similarities in terms of their development contexts, many 
of the political, social and economic conditions differ. As 
a result, their policies, strategies and approaches in build- 
ing a learning society are also different. While the idea 
of a learning society is being accepted by more and more 
countries in the world, there will never be a single set 
of formulae for implementation. The lessons summarised 
above are only suggestive and tentative; they are not 
cure-all prescriptions. 

The intention to build a learning society presupposes a 
vision of what the society wishes to become in the long 


term. This vision may change over time, and the learn- 
ing society has to keep pace. This means that building a 
learning society entails a constant process of reflection 
on the greater goals of the nation. 

Building a learning society is a complicated and multi- 
faceted undertaking and therefore requires integrated 
and systematic approaches. It is not realistic to expect 
that a single measure of reform within the education sys- 
tem will produce a learning society. Rather, the process 
can only be successfully carried out if there is effective 
coordination between a wide range of reforms. Building a 
learning society therefore demands vision, political cour- 
age, commitment and multi-stakeholder coordination. 

Finally, it needs to be stressed that the process of building 
a learning society is essentially a learning- and capacity- 
development process. Learning societies can only be built 
in cultures that promote experimentation, innovation and 
collective learning. 
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ANNEX: BUILDING A LEARNING SOCIETY IN JAPAN, THE REPUBLIC 
OF KOREA AND SINGAPORE: A SUMMARY* 


1. SOCIO-ECONOMIC, 

POLITICAL AND CULTURAL 
REASONS FOR BUILDING 
A LEARNING SOCIETY 


2. NATIONAL COALS FOR 
BUILDING A LEARNING 
SOCIETY 


3. PROFILE OF A LEARNING 
SOCIETY 


4. LEGISLATION 


5. NATIONAL POLICIES, 
STRATEGIES AND ACTION 
PLANS 


6. GOVERNANCE 


JAPAN 

■ Decreasing vitality in society due to rapidly 
ageing population 

■ Declining global economic influence and job 
security 

■ Appreciation of cultural diversity 

JAPAN 

■ To develop human resources capable of 
supporting and developing the society and com- 
peting internationally 

■ To build a society that gives each individual a 
chance to excel and contribute to the welfare of 
others 


JAPAN 

■ An education-based nation offers lifelong learning 
opportunities for all that enable learners to develop 
personally, acquire knowledge, participate in society 
and gain the skills necessary in life and work 

JAPAN 

■ Revised Basic Act on Education (2006) 

■ Law Concerning the Development of Relevant 
Mechanisms for the Promotion of Government 
Policies for the Promotion of Lifelong Learning (1990) 

■ Revised Social Education Act (2008) 

■ Human Resources Development Promotion Act 
(2006 amendment) 


JAPAN 

■ Basic Plan for the Promotion of Education 

■ Ten-year vision and five-year plans for 
2008-2012 and 2013-2017 


JAPAN 

■ Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science 
and Technology (MEXT) and Ministry of Health, 
Labour and Welfare at central level 

■ Board of Education and LLL Councils at different 
administrative levels 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Shifting focus from manufacturing to creative 
and knowledge industries 

■ Low birth rate and ageing population 

■ Marginalisation of disadvantaged groups in 
society 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ To improve quality of life for all through the 
sufficient provision of learning activities 

■ To promote the sustainable growth of 
individuals, communities and the nation 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ A lifelong learning society is one in which anyone 
can learn anywhere and at any time 

■ A lifelong learning society consists of three 
major pillars: self-actualisation, increased employ- 
ability and enhanced social integration 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Framework Act on Education (1997) 

■ Act on Credit Recognition and Others (1999) 

■ Lifelong Education Act (enacted in 1999 and 
amended in 2007) 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

National Lifelong Learning Promotion Plans: 

■ First (2002-2006) 

■ Second (2008-2012) 

■ Third (2013-2017) 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Ministry of Education and Ministry of Employment 
and Labor 

■ National Lifelong Education Promotion Committee 

■ National Institute for Lifelong Education (NILE) 

■ Lifelong Education Councils at different adminis- 
trative levels 


SINGAPORE 

■ Reliance on knowledge-economy due to lack of 
natural resources 

■ Fierce competition in the globalised world 

■ Need to create social cohesion in a multicultural society 

■ Need to promote civic awareness and participation 
in social and political affairs 

SINGAPORE 

■ To make learning a ‘national culture' and promote 
the recognition that education is a continuum 

■ To develop originality at every level of society, 
improve workplace skills and facilitate continuous 
personal growth 


SINGAPORE 

■ A learning nation is a 'total learning environment', 
also known as a ‘society which is geared towards 
continuous learning and the development of 
intellectual capital' 


SINGAPORE 

■ Compulsory Education Act (revised 2001) 

■ Lifelong Learning Endowment Fund Act (2001) 

■ Workforce Development Agency Act (2003) 

■ Education Endowment and Savings Scheme 
Act (revised 2009) 

■ Skills Development Levy Act (revised 2012) 


SINGAPORE 

■ Workfare Training Scheme 

■ Skills Programme for Upgrading and Resilience 

■ Manpower 21 Report 


SINGAPORE 

■ Ministry of Education and National Institute of 
Education 

■ Ministry of Manpower and its Workforce 
Development Agency 

■ Institute of Adult Learning 
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7. LOCALISED INITIATIVES/ 
APPROACHES 


8. ROLES AND CONTRIBUTION 
OF FAMILIES 


9. MECHANISMS TO 

INCREASE INVESTMENT 


10. ROLE OF THE PUBLIC 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 


11. ROLE OF CIVIL SOCIETY 
AND PRIVATE EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING PROVIDERS 


12. ROLE OF FORMAL 
EDUCATION 


13. ROLE OF NON-FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL LEARNING 


JAPAN 

■ Lifelong learning cities 

■ Kominkan (community learning centres) 

■ Citizens' Universities 

JAPAN 

■ Build a learning environment at home 

■ Financial contribution 

■ Support family members in achieving a balance 
between work, family life and learning 

JAPAN 

■ Mobilising local governments to invest more in 
the promotion of education and lifelong learning 

■ Facilitating contributions from private companies 
and individuals 

■ Utilising limited budgets effectively 

JAPAN 

■ Guarantees equitable education at each 
stage of education 

■ Higher education institutions provide learning 
opportunities that respond to diverse learning 
needs 


JAPAN 

■ The private sector offers high-quality fee-based 
education 

■ Private-sector corporations provide their 
employees with further education and training 


JAPAN 

■ Boosts students' motivation to learn and develops 
their knowledge and academic skills, including 
logical and critical thinking skills, communication 
skills, and the ability to make fair judgments 

JAPAN 

■ Diverse programmes offered by Kominkan, 
Lifelong Learning Centres and Citizens' Universities 

■ Promote volunteering activities 

■ Promote the role of libraries as 'regional intelligence 
centres' 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Lifelong learning cities 

■ Regional/provincial institutes for lifelong education 

■ Lifelong education centres and lifelong learning 
centres for happiness 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Home-school-community cooperation 

■ Parent-teacher communication 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Budget from the Ministry of Education and 
other ministries 

■ The Ministry of Employment and Labour operates 
training-allowance programmes under the 
Employment Insurance Fund 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Develops and implements curricula from a 
lifelong learning perspective 

■ Provides lifelong education courses to meet the 
demand of parents and local residents 

■ Provides classrooms, libraries, gyms and other 
facilities for lifelong education activities 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ NGOs offer citizenship, environment and health 
education programmes 

■ Vocational and Technical academies enhance 
workers' lifelong professional capabilities 

■ More than 40,000 private education institutions 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Expanding access to primary, secondary and higher 
education 

■ Places importance on the equity, quality, autonomy 
and accountability of formal education institutions 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Programmes and activities provided by lifelong 
education centres 

■ Bachelor's degree awarded for self-study programmes 

■ Provide support to the socially marginalised 


SINGAPORE 

■ Community Development Council 

■ Community clubs sponsored by people's associations 


SINGAPORE 

■ Family education programmes supported 
by the National Family Council 

■ Local ethnic community groups 


SINGAPORE 

■ Lifelong Learning Endowment Fund 

■ Skills Development Levy 

■ Skills Development Fund 

■ Workfare Income Supplement 


SINGAPORE 

■ Provides primary and secondary education, gifted 
education programmes, integrated programmes 
and tertiary education 

■ Schools are gaining more autonomy to implement 
its own curricula, make more decisions, etc. 


SINGAPORE 

■ Offers specialised subjects that are not explored 
in depth in the public sector 

■ Operates specialist schools such as the Sports 
School and the Science and Mathematics School 


SINGAPORE 

■ Creates an all-inclusive learning environment 

■ Provides horizontal movement between pathways 

■ Provides learning support programmes for 
students with special needs 

SINGAPORE 

■ Community learning initiatives run by the 
Community Development Council (GDC) 

■ Family Life Education Centres (FLEC) and Family 
Life Centres (FLC) aid marginalised families 

■ Training initiatives for older employees 
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14.ICTAND E-LEARNINC 


15. IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


16. RECOGNITION OF LEARNING 
OUTCOMES OF NON-FORMAL 
AND INFORMAL LEARNING 


17. MONITORING AND 
EVALUATION SYSTEM 
FOR BUILDING A 
LEARNING SOCIETY 


18. RESEARCH 


19. LESSONS LEARNED 


JAPAN 

■ Open University of Japan 

■ Japan OpenCourseWare Consortium (JOCW). 


JAPAN 

■ Teacher licence renewal, training programme and 
textbook authorisation system in formal education 

■ Placement of social education directors and other 
social education professionals at educational institutions 

■ National accreditation system for social education 
coordinators, librarians and museum curators 


JAPAN 

■ National Trade Skill Testing and Certification System 

■ Certificate for Students Achieving the Proficiency 
Level of Upper Secondary School Graduates 


JAPAN 

■ Expected results and performance indicators in 
the Basic Plan for Education 

■ National surveys on social education 


JAPAN 

■ Research activities of national and prefectual 
Institutes for Educational Policy Research 

■ Every three years, MEXT conducts a national 
survey on social education 

■ University faculties in the field of lifelong learning 


JAPAN 

■ Families, communities, schools and the private 
sector all make a valuable contribution to lifelong 
learning 

■ Kominkan improve social cohesion 

■ It is important to open up higher education and 
exploit ICT for lifelong learning 


*This table was prepared by the authors based on the country case studies commissioned for this report (Jo, 2012; Sasai, 2012; Lee and Yang, 2012). 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Air Correspondence High School (ACHS), 

■ Korea National Open University, K-MOOC and 
various cyber universities 

■ Lifelong education information network 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Placement of lifelong education professionals at 
lifelong education institutes 

■ Certification management and training programmes 
for lifelong education professionals 

■ Open competitions for high-quality programmes 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Academic Credit Bank System (ACBS) identifies 
and recognises various learning experiences 

■ National Technical Oualifications System (NTOS) 
Lifelong Learning Account 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ The performance standards proposed by the second 
National Plan for Lifelong Education Promotion 
serve as references to evaluate the accomplishment 
of the vision to build a learning society 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ Research activities of the National Institute for 
Lifelong Education 

■ An annual survey on lifelong education institutions 
and lifelong education participation 

■ University faculties in the field of lifelong learning 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

■ The policies and action plans for building a 
learning society must be backed up with financial 
investment 

■ Regions, cities and communities must play an 
active role 


SINGAPORE 

■ Curriculum 2015 

■ Infocomm Manpower Development Roadmap 
Version 2.0 


SINGAPORE 

■ Shift from ability-driven education to a 
student-centric, values-driven approach based 
on the Desired Outcomes for Education 

■ Curriculum and pedagogy reforms under the 
vision of Thinking Schools, Learning Nation 


SINGAPORE 

■ Workforce Skills Qualifications Frameworks 


SINGAPORE 

■ Master Plan of Awards 

■ School Excellence Model 


SINGAPORE 

■ High-quality research activities conducted by 
the National Institute of Education and the Institute 
of Adult Learning 


SINGAPORE 

■ Education and training should be prioritised in 
national development strategies 

■ Tripartite participation in social dialogue and 
governance is effective in expanding provision 
of lifelong learning 

■ Financial support is critical 
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JAPAN, THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA AND SINGAPORE 

are in the process of adopting approaches that can be characterised by the terms "learning society" and "lifelong 
learning". This report uses case studies to present a description of the three countries' national socio-economic climates 
and to assess their political will and governmental commitment to building a learning society. These countries under- 
stand how important an educated workforce is in order to achieve economic growth, and they are aware of the need 
to invest in research. All three countries have recently seen substantial demographic shifts, which will have consider- 
able influence on growth over the coming decades. Japan, the Republic of Korea and Singapore all value education 
highly, and citizens of all ages are guaranteed the right to education. This report discusses policies, action plans, 
governance and financing from each country and clarifies common lessons that can be drawn from the three countries' 
endeavours. Furthermore, it outlines how each country supports quality formal education, community-based learning, 
workplace learning, ICT and e-learning, and the recognition of prior learning outcomes. In terms of building learning 
societies, these three countries have made outstanding progress in recent years, and consequently their methods and 
experiences have implications for many other countries and communities. While the idea of a learning society has 
been accepted by more and more countries in the world, there will never be a single set of ready-made formulae for 
its implementation. 
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